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Chamber Music — Old and New 

their abundance and their richness, even under the guise of 
a seeming carelessness. A. C. H. 

OLD ENGLAND 

Last Poems, by Edward Thomas. Selwyn and Blount, 

London. 

I do not know of any recent poetry which conveys more 
of the feeling of unchanging England — the old England of 
heath and down and woodland, the wild, savage England 
that still strangely persists through the centuries — than does 
the poetry of Edward Thomas. With the solitary excep- 
tion of Thomas Hardy, no poet seems less concerned with 
the industrialism, the cosmopolitan culture of this century, 
than does this brooding, semi-Celt from Wiltshire, who 
began to write poetry when he was forty, and who, but a 
year or two later, found a soldier's grave in France. 

Reading these Last Poems of his makes one forget that 
Thomas became a soldier, forget even that he is dead. His 
voice, in these pages, still seems to vibrate in the air about 
us as of one living and very near. The soldiering, the sacri- 
fice, seem the merest accident. Indeed Thomas would have 
wished it to be not otherwise thought upon. He was the 
sort of man to pass to death without a gesture of heroism, 
without a word of protest. Unless we understand this, we 
cannot understand how greatly he loved England. We can- 
not understand either, the minds of thousands of other Eng- 
lish soldiers who have died in the same way. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

I do not mean to assert by this that Thomas was a great 
poet. He was not. We, especially if w 7 e are not English- 
men, must be careful not to read him except in a responsive 
mood. He annoys us otherwise, as the English climate is 
likely to annoy travellers to these shores. His persistent 
mood of melancholy, his perpetually letting one down; his 
harping always on some quite ageless and dateless past; 
his stumbling, awkward technique, reminding me of rough- 
cast walls and ragged hedges — all these prevent one from 
coming to immediate grips with him. For these reasons, 
though he is a deep, sincere poet, he never carries you quite 
away on a first reading. He is one to be studied, to be 
taken up and re-read from time to time. 

In this respect, as indeed in most respects, he is a writer 
spiritually akin to Robert Frost. And I think it is no 
secret to say that but for Frost, Thomas might never have 
turned to poetry at all, or at least, might have written less 
well. Americans should feel proud to think that it was 
the work of the poet of New England that made it possible 
for Edward Thomas to express what was latent in him. 

In the present volume, one's mind naturally turns first to 
the conversational quasi-narrative poems in loose blank verse, 
which show most of the Frost influence. The English critics 
have generally avoided praising any of these poems: Wind 
and Mist, The Chalk-Pit, and The New Year. To these 
we may add The Other, The Gipsy, Man and Dog, and 
The Private, which are in rhyme, but essentially poems dis- 
playing the same sort of motive and technique. It is in 
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Old England 

these poems, however, that I think the essential Edward 

Thomas is to be found, and not in the lyrics, which show 

strong traces of W. H. Davies, and in some cases of Yeats. 

Wind and Mist is in my opinion the finest of these poems. 

It is almost impossible to state the contents of this poem 

without quoting it entirely. Two men meet on a hilltop 

and fall to talking. Says one: 

If you like angled fields 
Of grass and grain bounded by oak and thorn, 
Here is a league. Had we with Germany 
To play upon this board, it could not be 
More dear than April has made it with a smile. 
The fields beyond that league close in together 
And merge, even as our days into the past, 
Into one wood that has a shining pane 
Of water. Then the hills of the horizon — 
That is how I should make hills had I to show 
One who would never see them, what hills were like. 

To which the other replies: 

Yes, sixty miles of South Downs at one glance. 

Sometimes a man feels proud of them, as if 

He had just created them with one mighty thought. 

The two men then begin discussing a house near by. The 

first speaker admires it, and wonders why it is empty. It 

turns out that the other man has lived there, and has left 

it, hating it. And in these words we are given a picture of 

the life there: 

Doubtless the house was not to blame 

But the eye watching from those windows saw 

Many a day, day afer day, mist — mist 

Like chaos surging back, marooned alone. 

We lived in clouds, on a cliffs edge almost, 

You see, and if clouds went, the visible earth 

Lay too far off beneath and like a cloud. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

There were other things 

Real, too. In that room at the gable a child 
Was born while the wind chilled a summer dawn. 
Never looked grey mind on a greyer one 
Than when the child's cry broke above the groans. 

There were whole days and nights when the wind and I 
Between us shared the world, and the wind ruled. 
And I obeyed it and forgot the mist. 
My past and the past of the world were in the wind. 

But the mere setting down of these fragments does not 

suffice to give the whole power and strength of this poem. 

Here we obtain a picture of an England not to be found in 

the writings of most present-day English poets; and we owe 

this to the insight, the knowledge and the love of Edward 

Thomas. John Gould Fletcher 



THREE WHITMAN BOOKS 

Visits to Walt Whitman in i8go-i8gi, by J. Johnston, 

M. D., and J. W. Wallace. Egmont Arens. 
The Letters of Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whitman, edited 

by Thomas B. Harned. Doubleday Page and Co. 
Patriotic Poems of Walt Whitman. Doubleday Page & Co. 
Of Walt Whitman's prophetic utterances about his poetry 
none was more true than, "This is no book; who touches 
this touches a man." His touch reached with undiminished 
thrill across the ocean, as alive as though his personal pres- 
ence went with it. Visits to Whitman in i8go-i8gi ex- 
hibits hero-worship in its most exalted form, and its most 
amiable. Not only may one savor the character and per- 
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